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THE  RO  Ad  MAKER 


By  CONSTANCE  M.  HALLOCK 


THE  forester  took  a  good  grip  on  his  crowbar  and 
braced  himself.  “Now  then,  all  together!”  he 
called.  Five  crowbars  heaved  in  unison,  and  the 
log  moved  slowly  into  the  underbrush  on  the  side  of 
Alpine  Mountain.  Heavy  boots  skidded  in  the  soft  earth 
as  the  men  gave  it  an  extra  push.  It  must  not  roll  back 
into  the  path  of  the  bulldozer  that  was  to  follow. 

“Look  out  for  copperheads,”  came  a  quiet  voice. 
“This  is  just  the  sort  of  country  they  like.”  Quick  looks 
darted  into  the  tangle  of  brush  and  vines.  Bernard 
Taylor  knew  the  region,  and  never  gave  useless  warn¬ 
ings.  But  no  snakes  could  be  seen,  and  the  men  leaned 
for  a  few  minutes  on  their  crowbars. 

“  ‘Work  all  day,  no  sugar  in  your  tay,’  ”  chanted  the 
minister  from  Philadelphia,  mopping  his  face,  for  the 
Tennessee  sun  was  hot.  “Did  I  learn  roadmaking  in 
theological  seminary?  The  answer  is  .  . .” 

“No-o-o!”  everyone  roared  in  reply,  and  the  quiet 
voice  came  gently, 

“If  you  learned.” 

The  man  from  Philadelphia  ignored  him  and  went 
on  with  his  chant, 

“  ‘Blastin’  in  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  railway. . .’  ” 
The  farmer  from  up  Nettlecarrier  Creek  watched 
them  silently.  But  it  was  only  when  the  party  of  road- 
makers  finished  their  day’s  work  and  filed  down  the 
muddy  track  to  the  truck  parked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  that  he  commented, 

“I  never  knew  a  crowd  of  preachers  to  work  together 
so  hard,  or  sing  together  so  good.” 

Perhaps  he  did  not  know  it,  but  he  touched  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  the  work  of  Alpine  Rural  Life 
Center  as  it  has  developed  under  the  Rev.  Bernard  M. 
Taylor.  That  is  cooperation.  And  even  more  basic,  in 
this  Presbyterian  missionary’s  mind,  is  the  conviction 


that  if  a  community  is  to  reach  its  best  level,  the  church 
must  be  central. 

These  are  not  arm-chair  theories.  They  have  grown 
out  of  experience.  Before  he  entered  National  Missions 
service  in  Tennessee,  the  young  minister  had  been 
pastor  of  a  group  of  rural  churches  in  Pennsylvania 
where  he  developed  some  of  his  convictions.  A  born 
pioneer,”  as  one  of  his  family  described  him,  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  routine  pastorate.  Neither  could  his 
gifted  wife  Anne,  who  shares  his  love  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  rural  life.  Both  of  them  know  city  life.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  born  in  Georgia,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  He  went  north  with  his  family  as  a  boy,  grew 
up  in  Pennsylvania,  and  attended  Lafayette  College  in 
that  state.  Tall,  slim,  and  active,  he  was  an  outstanding 
athlete,  and  was  once  chosen  for  the  All-American 
soccer  team.  Theological  training  followed  at  Union 
Seminary  in  New  York,  and  a  year  on  the  staff  of  a  city 
church  in  New  Jersey,  while  he  was  still  in  seminary, 
gave  him  all  the  pavements  he  wanted.  The  rural  pas¬ 
torate  followed,  and  then  the  acceptance  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  at  Alpine,  Tennessee. 

Overton  County,  on  the  Eastern  Highland  Rim,  is 
limestone  country,  full  of  caves  and  underground 
rivers.  Sink  holes  underlie  farm  fields.  An  Alpine  farmer 
lost  his  team  of  mules  when  a  thin  layer  of  limestone 
gave  way  and  dropped  them  forty  feet  into  such  a  hole. 
Seepage  fills  the  springs  with  wild  water  after  a  rain; 
and  that  same  porous  rock  takes  back  the  scant  summer 
rainfall,  so  that  during  a  hot  spell,  crops  dry  out  help¬ 
lessly  in  the  thin  soil. 

Poor  land  gives  a  low  return.  Low  income  means  low 
taxes,  and  that  in  turn  means  lack  of  good  roads, 
schools,  public  services.  Yet  there  are  resources  to  be 
developed  in  both  men  and  land,  and  for  many  years 


There  is  good  timber 
on  Alpine  Mountain 


Skill  and  hard  work  bring 


out  the  possibilities  of  the  mission  farm  land 


before  the  Taylors  arrived  with  their  two  young  sons 
(three,  now)  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  help¬ 
ing  develop  them. 

Sometimes  these  resources  call  for  deep  digging  to 
uncover  their  values.  The  source  of  much  of  our  na¬ 
tion’s  population  is  found  in  areas  like  this,  where 
existence  is  hard  and  families  are  large.  Some  families 
have  been  carrying  the  heavy  load  of  economic  disad¬ 
vantage  for  generations.  The  lack  of  home  conveniences 
of  even  a  simple  kind,  poor  land  (or  none  at  all  for 
tenants),  and  inadequate  schooling,  have  stifled  native 
talents  almost  out  of  existence.  As  late  as  1940,  a  great 
many  homes  in  the  parish  had  no  water  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  house.  In  more  than  one  of  them  the  kerosene 
lamp  burned  dimly  without  benefit  of  a  chimney,  and 
the  heating  stove  was  made  from  an  old  oil  barrel.  The 
average  income  was  unbelievably  low. 

In  the  majority  of  the  more  fortunate  families,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  education,  self-reliance, 
and  hard  work  against  serious  odds.  Alpine  is  an  old 
educational  center,  and  when  the  Taylors  first  went 
there,  they  were  struck  by  the  number  of  families  that 
had  a  son  or  a  daughter  teaching  in  some  local  rural 
school.  Many  were  graduates  of  the  mission  school, 
Alpine  Institute,  while  many  parents  were  graduates 
of  the  earlier  Roberts  School  of  the  1890’s. 

The  land,  too,  had  possibilities  only  gradually  real¬ 
ized,  that  are  still  in  process  of  development.  To  help 
in  the  Christian  development  of  resources  in  people 
and  land  has  been  the  purpose  of  Bernard  Taylor  in 
his  work  since  he  first  went  to  Alpine  in  1936. 


Bernard  Taylor  is  not  a  calm  man.  Quiet,  yes,  and 
never  the  first  to  express  an  opinion  or  reach  for  atten¬ 
tion.  But  not  calm,  not  while  his  quick,  creative  mind, 
and  his  deep  love  for  his  fellow-men  join  to  invent  more 
and  more  ways  of  opening  to  them  the  more  abundant 
life. 

“Look  at  this  house,”  he  said  restlessly  to  a  visitor  in 
the  early  days.  “This  manse  is  too  big,  at  least  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  average  house  around  here.  I  don’t 
want  to  live  on  a  level  so  different  from  the  level  of 
our  people.” 

Three  boys  and  many  guests  have  helped  to  remove 
any  impression  that  the  manse  is  larger  than  necessary; 
it  is  now  a  tight  fit.  Bernard  Taylor  still  does  not  want 
to  live  on  a  different  level  from  that  of  his  people.  But 
his  solution  is  the  constructive  one  of  helping  in  prac¬ 
tical  ways  to  raise  the  economic  level  of  the  people,  so 
as  to  make  possible  better  standards  of  living.  Housing 
is  still  a  major  interest.  In  Alpine,  winter  temperatures 
go  below  zero,  sometimes  for  days  at  a  time.  Families 
are  crowded  in  small  space.  Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  health  problems  throughout  the  area.  An 
old-time  cabin,  with  its  wide  porch,  stone  chimney, 
and  spacious  rooms,  is  picturesque  to  look  at.  But  with¬ 
out  cellar  or  sheathing  it  is  desperately  cold  in  winter 
and  likely  to  be  more  picturesque  than  convenient  at 
any  season.  When  at  the  end  of  ten  years’  service  the 
missionary  had  a  year  of  study,  one  of  the  things  he 
did  was  to  spend  some  weeks  studying  low-cost  hous¬ 
ing,  and  work  out  a  plan  for  an  inexpensive  house  that 
might  be  used  in  the  mountains.  The  first  house  was 


built  as  a  demonstration,  was  paid  for  by  income  from 
the  forest  that  is  part  of  the  mission  property,  and  was 
planned  for  a  family  of  eleven,  who  formerly  lived  in  a 
two-room  cabin. 

The  idea  of  a  road  up  Alpine  Mountain  took  shape 
as  one  way  to  deal  with  the  poverty  and  need  of  the 
region.  For  years,  1800  acres  of  timbered  land  had  lain 
idle  up  on  the  mountain,  a  seedbed  of  snakes,  forest 
fires,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  a  moonshine  still.  This 
unproductive  forest,  most  of  it  owned  by  a  landlord  in 
a  distant  city,  was  seen  by  Bernard  Taylor  as  a  place 
to  demonstrate  scientific  silvi-culture,  and  as  a  source 
of  raw  material  for  wood  craftsmen  in  Alpine.  On  his 
recommendation,  supported  by  the  advice  of  state  and 
federal  forest  services,  and  with  funds  provided  by  a 
friend,  the  Presbyterian  Church  acquired  title  to  the 
land.  But  there  was  no  road  up  the  mountain,  and  the 
lack  of  it  hindered  the  use  of  the  forest  for  either  in¬ 
come  or  demonstration.  It  was  wartime,  and  even  if 
there  had  been  money  to  hire  a  crew  of  roadbuilders, 
no  labor  was  available.  The  minister  thought  it  over 
and  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  work  camp.  The  result 
was  a  conference  of  rural  ministers  and  other  church 
leaders  —  including  the  singing  crowbar  men  —  who 
blazed  the  way  on  the  mountain  all  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  studied  and  discussed 
the  life  and  work  of  the  rural  church.  Tom  Sawyer  is 
no  direct  ancestor  of  the  Alpine  missionary,  (though 
Mark  Twain  spent  some  of  his  boyhood  at  Jamestown, 
not  far  from  Alpine),  but  Tom’s  methods  are  still  use¬ 
ful.  A  steady  income  from  the  forest,  a  cooperative 
sawmill  adventure,  growth  of  local  woodcrafts,  and  a 
wider  range  of  interest  in  good  use  of  timberlands,  have 
been  some  of  the  results  of  the  opening  of  the  road. 

The  war  ended,  the  men  came  back,  and  the  ques¬ 


tion  of  earning  a  living  became  even  sharper  as  sol¬ 
diers’  pay  and  wartime  industrial  jobs  stopped.  But 
now  the  forest  was  in  the  picture,  and  for  more  than  its 
beauty  only.  There  was  black  walnut  on  the  mountain, 
and  white  oak,  and  along  the  slopes  was  cherry  wood. 
Some  timber  could  be  cut  for  pulp  and  some  for  build¬ 
ing  materials,  but  cherry  and  black  walnut  and  white 
oak  are  cabinet  woods.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
old  building  of  Alpine  Institute,  unused  for  some  years 
as  a  school,  was  available.  This  was  turned  into  the 
home  of  the  Alpine  Community  Crafts.  Woodworking 
has  been  set  up,  on  a  basis  of  skill  that  makes  Alpine  a 
recognized  training  center  for  local  men.  Several  ex- 
service  men  are  being  trained  there.  A  pottery  was 
started.  Weaving  is  a  traditional  art  among  the  moun¬ 
tain  women,  and  this  too  is  being  carried  on. 

The  mission  farm,  under  a  trained  local  man,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  center.  Its  legumes 
help  build  up  the  soil,  its  grain  and  garden  produce 
help  feed  the  community,  and  carefully-bred  cattle  are 
pastured  in  fields  too  steep  for  cultivation.  From  the 
dairy  comes  milk  to  serve  some  of  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  with  some  left  over  to  help  build  the  growing 
milk  route. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  health  problem,  but  not  the  only 
one.  The  mission  nurse  examined  137  school  children, 
found  a  third  of  them  far  underweight,  more  than  that 
number  needing  dental  care,  a  good-sized  group  call¬ 
ing  for  tonsillectomies,  and  six  whose  eyes  required  at¬ 
tention.  Practically  all  of  the  difficulties  pointed  to  the 
same  thing:  undernourishment,  and  lack  of  home  hy¬ 
giene.  To  help  meet  such  conditions,  two  new  projects 
were  established.  The  mission  staff  worked  with  local 
parents  and  teachers  to  get  a  hot-lunch  system  set  up 
at  the  central  grade  school  near  by,  the  county  and 


No  objections  to  this  part 
of  the  sanitarium  treatment! 


A  good  job  in  black  walnut  from  the  Alpine  craft  shop 


local  citizens  paying  the  expenses;  and  people  all  over 
the  county  worked  together  to  establish  the  Dale  Hol¬ 
low  Tuberculosis  Center. 

Here  is  the  combination  of  Bernard  Taylor’s  two 
fixed  principles  of  Christian  work  of  Alpine  Parish: 
cooperation,  and  the  centrality  of  the  church.  The  Dale 
Hollow  Larger  Parish  is  the  embodiment  of  both.  The 
mountain  area  is  proverbially  sectarian.  In  years  gone 
by,  Methodist  frowned  at  Baptist,  both  were  doubtful 
of  Presbyterian,  and  even  today  the  man  who  belongs 
to  one  of  the  emotional  sects  may  feel  that  his  group 
has  the  truth  and  all  organized  denominations  are 
wrong.  Bernard  Taylor  is  not  calm,  but  he  is  patient. 
He  waited  until  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  something 
better  than  denominational  sniping.  Then  he  brought 
up  the  idea  of  a  larger  parish,  that  is,  a  union  of  the 
three  chief  groups  represented  in  the  area,  Disciples, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian,  into  one  organization. 
The  region  concerned  is  about  100  square  miles  in  area, 
and  contains  approximately  4,000  people.  Everybody 
was  given  a  chance  to  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly. 
The  outcome  was  a  group  of  18  organized  churches  and 
preaching  points  that,  with  the  blessing  of  the  officials 
of  the  denominations  involved,  joined  to  form  a  larger 
parish.  Each  church  continues  to  have  its  own  pastor 
but  a  parish  council,  representing  all  of  them,  decides 
on  policies  and  program.  The  group,  united,  sponsors 
the  tuberculosis  center,  and  carries  on  a  wide  program 


of  religious  education  under  a  trained  director.  The; 
goal  of  the  parish  is  definite— “Every  home  a  Christian 
home  in  a  Christian  community.” 

Alpine  Rural  Life  Center— all  of  Dale  Hollow  Larger 
Parish— still  has  a  great  task  before  it  if  this  goal  is  to 
be  reached.  But  it  is  moving  in  that  direction,  with  all 
its  powers.  Ten  years  after  he  first  joined  the  staff  at 
Alpine,  the  missionary  had  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 
When  he  returned,  he  saw  things  with  freshened  vision. 
He  wrote, 

“The  thrill  of  the  work  is  as  new  as  it  was  in  1936. 
Stewardship  improvement  is  shown  in  an  increase  of 
200  per  cent  in  benevolences.  Eighteen  new  members 
have  been  received  into  the  church  since  our  return. 
The  church-born  crafts  are  making  a  difference.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  revolutionary  change  worked  in 
certain  lives  by  a  spiritual  awakening  combined  with 
economic  opportunity.  With  a  full-time  director  of  the 
crafts,  the  minister  is  more  free  to  center  his  efforts  on 
study  and  pastoral  care.  Every  member  of  our  family 
is  glad  to  be  back  in  Alpine,  and  once  more  within 
hearing  of  the  prayer  bell  that  rings  from  the  church 
tower  at  sundown.” 

In  1947  and  1948,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
terrain  and  the  people,  he  was  requested  to  help  map 
a  feasible  system  of  rural  electric  power  lines  for  dis¬ 
pensing  T.V.A.  electricity  to  the  Alpine  area.  It  was  a 
source  of  keen  satisfaction  to  him  when  electric  power 
reached  out  into  all  parts  of  the  parish.  Homes  are 
tying  on  as  fast  as  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  with  a  burst 
of  light  that  brings  joy  to  the  heart,  and  electric  irons 
and  washing  machines  are  lightening  heavy  drudgery. 
Those  homes  which  are  still  unlighted  remain  a  special 
challenge  to  this  minister. 

All  work  and  no  play  would  never  make  the  mission¬ 
ary  dull,  for  he  is  not  that  kind  of  man.  But  not  only 
does  he  understand  the  need  for  play  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  he  has  his  own  hobbies  and  relaxations  which  keep 
him  going  through  all  the  drag  of  routine.  He  was  glad 
when  a  staff  member  was  able  to  help  organize  the 
Alpine  Recreation  Association,  which,  among  other 
things,  sponsors  a  full  program  of  play  activities  in  the 
gymnasium  all  the  year  round.  The  wide  variety  of  life 
in  the  highlands  is  an  endless  source  of  fascination  to 
him,  whether  copperheads  or  the  hidden  beauties  of 
the  underwing  moths.  Twice  during  his  twelve  years  in 
Alpine  he  has  camped  with  his  family  in  the  Smokies. 
On  the  last  of  these  trips  while  doing  some  voluntary 
collecting  for  the  Park  naturalist,  he  caught,  in  one  of 
the  beds  of  wild  lilies  on  Clingman’s  Dome  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  6500  feet,  the  little  known  St.  Lawrence  Tiger 
Moth,  only  the  third  specimen  known  to  have  wandered 
south  of  the  Catskills  in  New  York  State.  It  was  added 
to  the  Park  collection.  He  likes  to  play  the  shepherd’s 
pipe.  His  photographs  have  captured  some  of  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  mountains. 

Bernard  Taylor  is  a  man  of  great  executive  ability. 
To  be  the  chairman  of  a  larger  parish  with  eighteen 
units,  to  direct  a  mission  center  with  a  staff  of  ten  or  a 


dozen  people  carrying  on  agricultural,  medical,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  social  responsibilities,  to  be  the  pastor  of  a 
rural  church  that  is  the  center  of  community  life,  de¬ 
mands  that  kind  of  ability.  He  has  a  wide  range  of 
personal  skills  and  interests.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
Anne,  have  taken  their  Master’s  degrees  in  religious 
education  at  Columbia  and  Union.  His  mind  is  always 
working  ahead,  to  plan  something  better  for  the  people 
whom  he  serves.  But  no  one  could  be  farther  removed 
than  he  from  the  ''executive  type.”  The  vein  of  poetry, 
the  love  of  nature,  and  above  all,  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  Christian  man  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
others,  and  to  the  leading  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  his 
own  life,  keep  him  from  this.  There  have  been  years 
of  desperately  hard  work  at  Alpine;  of  shattering  dis¬ 
appointment,  as  when  the  lovely  church  burned;  of 
feeling  the  pressure  of  need,  yet  lacking  means  to  care 
for  it.  There  have  been  disappointments  in  individuals. 
The  mountain  man  has  a  degree  of  independence  that 
sometimes  runs  out  into  mere  irresponsibility.  Yet  at 
every  turn  Bernard  Taylor  has  kept  his  special  kind  of 
vision  that  enables  him  to  know  a  man  better  than  the 
man  knows  himself,  and  to  hold  steadily  before  him 
the  assurance  that  ideals  can  be  attained. 

Perhaps  the  staff  member  who  took  over  the  pastoral 
duties  while  the  Taylors  were  on  leave  gave  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  place  the  missionary  holds  at  Alpine. 
He  reported  that  one  of  the  men  in  the  community,  a 


confessed  Christian,  was  always  “going  to  join  the 
church,  sometime.”  He  never  made  up  his  mind.  Dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Taylor’s  absence,  he  became  a  member.  From 
far  away,  in  the  pressure  of  his  work  in  New  York,  the 
missionary  had  written  to  him,  before  that  communion 
Sunday,  asking  him  if  he  would  not  make  up  his  mind, 
and  join  the  church  now.  It  was  the  turning  point.  He 
came  into  the  church  that  Sunday.  And  the  staff  mem¬ 
ber  wrote,  “He  is  one  of  the  many  who  dearly  love 
Bernard  Taylor.  People  tell  me  how  they  love  him,  and 
how  he  loves  them.” 
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